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UNITED STATES BOXING COMMISSION ACT 


THURSDAY, MARCH 3, 2005 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Energy and Commerce, 

Subcommittee on Commerce, Trade, 

AND Consumer Protection, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 11:34 a.m., in room 
2322 of the Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Clifford Stearns 
(chairman) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Stearns, Cubin, Bass, Pitts, 
Murphy, Blackburn, Barton (ex officio), Schakowsky, and Towns. 

Staff present: Brian McCullough, professional staff; Chris Leary, 
policy coordinator; David Cavicke, chief counsel; Will Carty, profes- 
sional staff; Billy Harvard, legislative clerk; Julie Fields, special as- 
sistant to the policy coordinator; Jon Tripp, deputy press secretary; 
Ashley Groesbeck, research assistant; Jessica McNiece, research 
assistant. 

Mr. Stearns. Let us start the subcommittee hearing. My col- 
leagues, it was just last year that the subcommittee was honored 
by a visit from one of history’s greatest heavyweight fighters, Mu- 
hammad Ali. Unfortunately, the account that he gave us about his 
sport — his beloved sport, was not full of tall tales about the rumble 
in the jungle or the thriller in Manila, but it was a call for addi- 
tional Federal reforms in the sport of boxing and better protection 
for its outstanding athletes. 

Mr. Ali told us in no uncertain terms that without further. Fed- 
eral reforms, the sport of boxing was in grave danger of becoming 
irrelevant in the eyes of the public and permanently scarred by 
years of scandal and corruption. According to Muhammad Ali and 
many other well-known, champion boxers, the problems sur- 
rounding professional boxing are not only alienating its fan base, 
but also endangering many of its young and talented fighters, 
many of whom, of course, are from disadvantaged communities like 
Muhammad Ali, and all they want is a fair shot at a better life. 
As Muhammad told us “for all of its difficulties, boxing is still a 
wonderful sport. It still attracts men and women from all walks of 
life to reach for the glory in the ring.” 

For many, it is their first experience with really hard work, de- 
termination, and discipline. For still others, it remains the only 
way up and out from a life filled with bad choices, failure, or worse. 
Although a lot of a hard — a lot of work has been done to grant 
greater Federal oversight over boxing in America, the glamour and 
glitz of the big Vegas and Atlantic City bouts continue to obscure 
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the fact that many, many everyday fighters, some 12,000 in the 
United States, are facing severe risk of injury and death as they 
compete in the roughly 1,000 professional bouts held in relative ob- 
scurity here in the United States, every year. And if that was not 
enough, those fighters who are lucky enough to avoid the extreme 
physical risks in the ring still face exploitation outside of it from 
the unsavory characters the sport continues to attract. 

To its credit. Congress has been working for over 10 years, trying 
to reform the sport at the Federal level. 1996, Congress passed the 
Professional Boxing Safety Act that require that all professional 
boxing matches be conducted under supervision of an authorized 
State boxing commission. That law also created uniform registra- 
tion and licensing and established safety standards. The Muham- 
mad Ali Boxing Act of 2000 continued the Federal reform effort by 
prohibiting Federal — prohibiting financial conflicts of interest be- 
tween boxing managers and promoters, requiring certain financial 
disclosures, and creating new restrictions on contracts between 
boxers and promoters and managers. 

As we learned at our hearing last year, both of these laws have 
been relatively successful in policing boxing at the State and tribal 
level, in particular regarding the health and safety of boxers; but 
as several witnesses have also told us, the enforcement of these re- 
quirements is left to the States and tribal organizations, creating 
a patchwork of spotty enforcement, and there is ample opportunity, 
my colleagues, to beat the system and simply evade regulation. 
Last year’s testimony was full of stories about the boxers who fall 
through the cracks and compete, unchecked, in jurisdictions that 
are less rigorous when they are banned from others. 

For these and other reasons, I do believe that additional Federal 
oversight to police the sport of boxing will certainly improve the 
lives of ordinary boxers. That is why I, along with my college from 
Illinois, Ms. Schakowsky, have introduced the United States Box- 
ing Commission Act, H.R. 1065. We believe this bill will create a 
new Federal Commission, the United States Boxing Commission, 
USBC, which will be located within the Department of Commerce. 
The United States Boxing Commission Act specifies the following 
in the bill: it requires the USBC to promulgate uniform standards 
for professional boxing and consultation — in consultation with the 
Association of Boxing Commissioners. It requires the USBC to 
oversee all professional boxing matches, except as otherwise deter- 
mined. It require the USBC to work with the States and tribal or- 
ganizations to improve the state of professional boxing in the 
United States, including creating new standards. It requires that 
boxers be licensed every 4 years. It also requires that all managers, 
promoters, and sanctioning organizations be licensed by the USBC 
every 2 years; this includes giving the USBC the authority to re- 
voke or suspend a license for cause after the opportunity for a 
hearing. It allows the USBC to conduct investigations with full 
power of subpoena. It requires the USBC to maintain a unified, na- 
tional, computerized registry for collecting, storing, retrieving infor- 
mation that is relevant to the boxing profession. 

This is a tough bill, but it is for a tough sport, my colleagues. 
It is also a bill that strikes the right balance between the rights 
of local authorities to regulate sports activities in their commu- 
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nities and the clear need for uniform, Federal standards and en- 
forcement for a dangerous and continued-problem-plague sport. I 
believe this bill is the necessary foundation to support the progress 
that has been made at the Federal level to protect the lives and 
health of these great, hard-working athletes. Passage will also en- 
sure the reestablishment of the integrity and the honor of the great 
sport of boxing. With that, I would like to thank my distinguished 
panel for coming here this morning, and I look forward to their tes- 
timony. Ranking Member Schakowsky? 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Cliff Stearns follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Clifford Stearns, Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Commerce, Trade, and Consumer Protection 

Good Morning. It was just last year that this Subcommittee was honored by a 
visit from the one of history’s greatest, Muhammad Ali. Unfortunately, the account 
that the Greatest gave us about his beloved sport was not full of tall tales about 
the Rumble in the Jungle or the Thriller in Manila, rather it was a call for addi- 
tional federal reforms in the sport of boxing and better protections for it’s out- 
standing athletes. Mohammed Ali told us in no uncertain terms that without further 
federal reforms, the sport of boxing was in great danger of becoming irrelevant in 
the eyes of the public and permanently scarred by years of scandal and corruption. 
According to the Greatest and many other well-known champion boxers, the prob- 
lems surrounding professional boxing are not only alienating its fan base but also 
endangering many of its young and talented fighters, many of whom are from dis- 
advantaged communities like Mohammad Ali and just want a fair shot at making 
a better life. As Muhammad told us: “For all its difficulties, boxing is still a wonder- 
ful sport. It still attracts men and women from all walks of life to reach for glory 
in the ring. For many it is their first experience with hard work, determination and 
discipline. For still others it remains the only way up and out from a life filled with 
bad choices, failure, or worse.” 

Although a lot of work has been done to grant greater federal oversight over box- 
ing in America, the glamour and glitz of the big Vegas and Atlantic City bouts con- 
tinues to obscure the fact that many everyday fighters, some 12,000 in the U.S., are 
facing severe risk of injury and death as they compete in the roughly one thousand 
professional bouts held in relative obscurity here in the United States every year. 
And if that was not enough, those fighters who are lucky enough to avoid the ex- 
treme physical risks in the ring still face exploitation outside of it from the unsavory 
characters the sport continues to attract. 

To its credit, the Congress has been working for over a decade trying to reform 
the sport at the federal level. In 1996, the Congress passed the Professional Boxing 
Safety Act that requiring that all professional boxing matches be conducted under 
supervision of an authorized state boxing commission. That law also created uni- 
form registration and licensing and established minimum safety standards. The Mu- 
hammad Ali Boxing Act of 2000 continued the federal reform effort by prohibiting 
financial conflicts of interests between boxing managers and promoters, requiring 
certain financial disclosures, and creating new restrictions on contracts between 
boxers and promoters/managers. 

As we learned at our hearing last year, both of these laws have been relatively 
successful in policing boxing at the state and tribal level, in particular regarding 
the health and safety of boxers. But as several witnesses also told us, the enforce- 
ment of these requirements is left to the states and tribal organizations creating a 
patchwork of spotty enforcement and ample opportunity to beat the system and 
evade regulation. Last year’s testimony was full of stories about the boxers who fall 
through the cracks and compete unchecked in jurisdictions that are less rigorous 
when they are banned in others. 

For these and other reasons, I do believe that additional federal oversight to po- 
lice the sport of boxing will improve the lives of ordinary boxers. This is why I, 
along with my colleague from Illinois Ms. Schakowsky, have introduced the United 
States Boxing Commission Act, H.R. 1065. This bill will create a new Federal Com- 
mission, the United States Boxing Commission (USBC), which will be located within 
the Department of Commerce. The United States Boxing Commission Act specifies 
the following: 

• Requires the USBC to promulgate uniform standards for professional boxing, in 
consultation with the Association of Boxing Commissioners. 
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• Requires the USBC to oversee all professional boxing matches, except as other- 

wise determined. 

• Requires the USBC to work with the states and tribal organizations to improve 

the state of professional boxing in the Unites States, including creating new 
standards. 

• Requires that boxers be licensed every four years, and also requires that all man- 

agers, promoters, and sanctioning organizations be licensed by the USBC every 
two years. This includes giving the USBC the authority to revoke or suspend 
a license for cause after the opportunity for a hearing. 

• Allows the USBC to conduct investigations with full power of subpoena. 

• Requires the USBC to maintain a unified national computerized registry for col- 

lecting, storing, and retrieving information related to professional boxing. 

This is a tough bill for a tough sport. It is also a bill that strikes the right balance 
between the rights of local authorities to regulate sports activity in their commu- 
nities and the clear need for uniform federal standards and enforcement for a dan- 
gerous and problem-plagued sport. I believe this bill is the necessary foundation to 
support the progress that has been made at the federal level to protect the lives 
and health of these great athletes. Passage will also ensure the reestablishment of 
the integrity and honor of the great sport of boxing. 

With that, I would again like to again graciously thank our distinguished panel 
of witnesses for joining us today. We look forward to your testimony. Thank you. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. Thank you, Chairman Stearns. I really appre- 
ciate your strong statement, and I thank you for holding today’s 
hearing on our bill, the United States Boxing Commission Act. 

After our hearing last Congress, I think it was quite clear that 
the current boxing regulations, which are meant to ensure that 
boxers’ health and financial interests are protected, were not being 
adhered to as they should be. Not all trainers or fight promoters 
are like Clint Eastwood. And we were informed at that hearing, by 
the presence and the eloquent testimony of Muhammad Ali and 
other great experts, and as a consequence. Chairman Stearns and 
I, both, agreed that it was time to do something about this, and I 
look forward to working with you, Mr. Stearns, on this bill. 

What we are doing is significant. Historically, as you know, the 
regulation of boxing has been purely under the jurisdiction of the 
States. In the mid-1990’s, when reports of corruption and scandals 
became more frequent. Congress decided it was time to take a clos- 
er look at that ^ort; after all, boxing is no small affair. The sport 
generates over $500 million in revenue each year, and with the 
passage of the Professional Boxing Safety Act in 1996, soon fol- 
lowed by the Muhammad Ali Act in 2000, minimum standards 
were set to protect the physical and economic well being of the 
boxer, and each State boxing commission was charged with meet- 
ing those standards. While some States, such as New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Nevada have strong boxing commissions that go well 
beyond the minimum Federal requirements, there is still concern 
that other States are ignoring the regulations. 

Many argue that federally mandated health and safety standards 
are not being adhered to because no corresponding government reg- 
ulatory body exists. The absence of a national commission makes 
boxing unlike all other major professional sports and I believe 
should give us pause. Boxing is also unlike many other sports in 
that there are often especially serious physical repercussions. That 
means if the health and safety standards are not being met, if the 
professionals who are used to monitor boxers’ fitness are not ex- 
perts in the appropriate medical fields, the boxers’ very lives are 
at stake. Approximately 50 boxers have died in the ring over the 
last 35 years. 
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Additionally, because so many parties have a financial stake in 
each boxing match and their interest may run counter to getting 
the boxer the most favorable contract terms, many boxers end up 
destitute. In this sense, boxers are like many other kinds of talent 
or workers. Their gifts are others fortunes, and they are treated as 
disposable assets. Now that networks and broadcasters are acting 
more like promoters, but are not subject to the same regulations 
that traditional promoters are, I believe that there are new 
vulnerabilities in the sport which we should examine. I believe that 
is our responsibility to — that it is our responsibility to ensure that 
boxers are not being put in the ring without being protecting, both 
physically and economically. That what I am so pleased that our 
bill establishes the United States Boxing Commission to make sure 
that standards are uniform and boxers are protected. I am very 
glad that all of our panelists are here with us today to help us de- 
termine the best role for the Federal Government to play to ensure 
the best interest of those participating in the sport, and I look for- 
ward to your testimony. Thank you. Chairman Stearns. 

Mr. Stearns. I thank my colleague and distinguished member of 
the full committee, Mr. Barton. 

Chairman Barton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am going to put 
my statement in the records. I want to thank you for the hearing, 
thank you for the bipartisanship work that you and Ranking Mem- 
ber Schakowsky have put together on this issue. I want to thank 
our witnesses and also thank Senator McCain in the other body for 
advocacy for reform. While I am not sure that we have agreement 
between this body and the other body in exactly what needs to be 
done, both bodies agree that something needs to be done, and this 
is a good step, so I want to thank you all for your bipartisanship, 
thank our witnesses, and I look forward to being here. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Joe Barton follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Joe Barton, Chairman, Committee on Energy 

AND Commerce 

Thank you, Chairman Stearns, for holding this hearing today, following up on 
your hearing last Congress on whether additional legislation was needed to address 
the problems in boxing. Despite the powerful presence and words of Muhammad Ali, 
that hearing provided some lively debate, as not all witnesses were unanimous on 
the need for additional legislation or what it should encompass. 

This Committee has enacted legislation twice in the past nine years to improve 
the boxing business. Those reforms have made progress and provide boxers today 
with greater protections than were available to Muhammad Ali and previous gen- 
erations of boxers. 

Creating a Federal Commission to regulate a sport is a big step for Congress. The 
Federal Government simply can’t solve all of society’s problems. Introducing new 
Federal regulations is never an easy task, and introducing a new REGULATOR is 
even more challenging. Nonetheless, I am happy to work on this legislation and de- 
vote Committee resources to examine solutions to some of the problems that have 
been identified. 

Any Federal legislation needs to ensure we do not create unintended con- 
sequences. I am aware of some concerns, for instance, regarding the role of tele- 
vision and cable networks that broadcast boxing matches. We need to be sure not 
to implicate other Federal laws outside the scope of this legislation that have nega- 
tive consequences. 

I look forward to working with all the interested parties and to the testimony 
today. Thank you. 

Mr. Stearns. I thank the gentleman from New York, Mr. Towns. 
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Mr. Towns. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Let me thank 
you, Chairman Sterns, for holding this hearing and Ranking Mem- 
ber Schakowsky for your work. I agree. Something needs to be 
done, and I want to thank you for holding this hearing on H.R. 
1065. I would also like to welcome a fellow New Yorker, of course 
Ron Scott Stevens, the chairman of the New York State Athletic 
Commission. Good to see you. I look forward to hearing your views 
on this legislation, as well as those of other witnesses. 

As a longtime boxing fan, I commend the chairman for his effort 
to protect the health of boxers and to ensure fairness in the won- 
derful profession of boxing. Historically, one could argue that there 
is no event more exciting than a championship fight where a belt 
is on the line. From Sugar Ray Robinson to Muhammad Ali to 
Sugar Ray Leonard, championship boxers have captivated the 
American public. Let me conclude by saying this: I really feel that 
the public is concerned about the integrity of the sport, such as 
scoring or refereeing. Others are worried about the health of the 
boxers, you know, who continue to fight — it seems sometimes long 
past a period that they should. Also, we are concerned about the 
fact that a boxer gets knocked out in one State, gets in his car and 
drives and goes to fight in another State — or gets on a plane and 
goes to fight in another State, and there is nothing to stop that. 

More importantly, there are so many sanctioning bodies, the fans 
do not even know who the champion is. By creating a centralized 
body to create a — uniform standard, it appears that this bill may 
help address some of the ills that currently affect the sport. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, I really believe in athletics, and of 
course — and I think that we should be as supportive as we possibly 
can, but when something is broken, we need to fix it. And let me 
say to you, this is broken, and we definitely need to fix it. On that 
note, I yield back. 

Mr. Stearns. I thank my colleague, a gentlelady, Ms. Gubin. 

Ms. Gubin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t have an opening 
statement, but I will have questions later for the panel. Thank you. 

Mr. Stearns. Thank you. Ms. Blackburn? No opening statement? 
Okay. Mr. Pitts? 

Mr. Pitts. I shall submit my opening statement for the record. 

Mr. Stearns. Okay. Mr. Murphy? Okay. With that, we will go 
right to the witnesses. Mr. Michael Schwartz, Chairman of the 
American Association of Professional Ringside Physicians; Ms. 
Linda Torres, Counsel, McElroy, Deutsch, Mulvaney, and Car- 
penter, on behalf of the International Boxing Federation, you are 
here. And Mr. Ron Scott Stevens, Chairman of the New York State 
Athletic Commission. Thank you very much for coming. And we 
will start. Dr. Schwartz, with you for your opening statement, and 
welcome. 

STATEMENTS OF MICHAEL B. SCHWARTZ, CHAIRMAN, AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL RINGSIDE PHYSI- 
CIANS; LINDA P. TORRES, COUNSEL, McELROY, DEUTSCH, 

MULVANEY & CARPENTER, LLP; AND RON SCOTT STEVENS, 

CHAIRMAN, NEW YORK STATE ATHLETIC COMMISSION 

Mr. Schwartz. Thank you. My name is Dr. Michael Schwartz. 
I am the Chairman and President of the American Association of 
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Professional Ringside Physicians. I am also the Chief Ringside Phy- 
sician for the State of Connecticut, Foxwood’s Resort Casino and 
Mohegan Sun Casino in Connecticut. In addition, I am a member 
of the Medical Advisory Committee for the Association of Boxing 
Commissions. I am a board-certified internist, and I have a private 
practice in Darien Connecticut. And I would like to thank the com- 
mittee for this opportunity to testify in this most important legisla- 
tion. 

I started working as a ringside physician in 1991, first as an 
amateur in amateur boxing, and then, ultimately, in professional, 
and I quickly recognized the lack of safeguards to protect these 
athletes. In 1997, we were working a fight with Roy Jones, Jr. and 
before the fight, none of the medical requirements that we had re- 
quired were there; and this was a very common situation that I 
would — that would be incurred each time I would have a fight. And 
I struggled to get all of the medical documentation in, and we 
saved the fight, literally, an hour before the fight, so some of the 
commissioners came to me and said, well, we think it is broken — 
boxing is broken, and why don’t you try to fix it. Dr. Schwartz. So 
in 1997, I formed an association of ringside physicians to try to 
standardize the medical aspects of the sport. Right now, we are a 
non-for-profit organization. We have about 350 ringside physicians 
around the country and some international now, to address issues 
pertaining to boxing safety, including medical testing, standardiza- 
tion of medical requirements, the creation of a medical data bank, 
and a comprehensive certification program, which we recently in- 
troduced to ensure that only qualified physicians work as ringside 
physicians. Anecdotally, we have heard stories of chiropractors and 
veterinarians acting as the physicians and sometimes simply physi- 
cian assistants or nurses. We recently started a medical assistance 
program to help boxers who don’t have health insurance and a 
medical review board to help with issues pertaining to boxing med- 
ical safety. We have an annual medical seminar to educate physi- 
cians, to share ideas, and to discuss relevant boxing safety. Our 
goal is to identify those boxers who should never step into the ring 
in the first place. By not allowing them to get in the ring, perhaps 
we could decrease the risk of mortality and morbidity in the boxing 
arena. 

We are the only major sport that does not have a commission. 
Baseball, football, hockey, basketball all have commission. Even 
sports that are individual sports that are individual sports, like 
tennis, golf, bowling, have commissions. We don’t. 

Commissions are necessary for standardization of the sport. 
Right now, we have no standardization from State to State. In 
2003, the ABC Medical Advisory Board came up with what we 
thought were minimum medical standards to address these issues. 
The ABC voted and agreed on it. The AAPRP, later that year, rati- 
fied and agreed with these minimal medical standards; however, 
almost no States adopted these. These included things like CAT 
scans, MRIs, blood tests, dilated eye exams amongst other things, 
and unfortunately a lot of States did not adopt these, claiming that 
it either was a legislative issue or a cost issue or they just chose 
not to do it. States like New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Ne- 
vada have either adopted these or exceeded these; other States 
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don’t. Therefore, we have hoxers and managers that are now State 
shopping. If they know there is something wrong, they are going 
to go to a State that does not require that, and they are going to 
he able to compete. 

I only find out about these things when they come to my State 
and I require the tests. I have found issues such as hepatitis, brain 
injuries, eye damage, seizure disorders, boxers fighting on 
Coumadin, which is a blood thinner. In addition, we need a medical 
registry or a data bank to maintain these medical tests. We have 
had situations where I have received 7 electrocardiograms — that is 
a heart test — the same EKG. All they did was whited out the name 
and copied it and gave it to me. If there was an administrative re- 
sponsible for organizing all of these tests, then we would be able 
to just simply download it off the Internet, and we would be able 
identify those boxers at risk. In addition, a lot of kids have these 
tests in other States and don’t know where they put the results. 
We make them get it again, and it costs — an additional cost to 
them. 

There are several bills right now, I know, in the Senate and in 
the Congress that address forming a boxing committee, a boxing or- 
ganizing/boxing commission. Regardless of what bill is ultimately 
passed, it must establish the minimum medical and safety issues 
that are necessary to protect these individuals. It must define a 
doctor as an MD or a DO. It must establish a medical registry. It 
must make sure that the physicians are qualified through edu- 
cation/certification. And most — the most important thing is that we 
protect these kids so that they have a life after boxing. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Michael B. Schwartz follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Michael Schwartz, Chairman, American Association 
OF Professional Ringside Physicians 

I am Dr. Michael Schwartz, Chairman of the American Association of Professional 
Ringside Physicians (the “AAPRP”), a not for profit organization comprised of ap- 
proximately 350 ringside physicians throughout the world. In addition, I am the 
chief ringside physician for the State of Connecticut, Mohegan Sun Casino and 
Foxwoods Resort Casino. I am also a member of the Medical Advisory Board for the 
Association of Boxing Commissions (the “ABC”). I have been a ringside physician 
since 1991 and have served as the chief ringside physician at over 200 boxing 
matches. I am board certified in Internal Medicine and have a private practice in 
Darien, Connecticut. 

I would like to thank the Subcommittee on Commerce, Trade, and Consumer Pro- 
tection (the “Committee”) for this opportunity to testify with respect to the proposed 
United States Boxing Commission Act (the “Proposed Bill”). As a ringside physician, 
my goal has always been to promote the safety and protection of the individual 
fighter. In 1991, when I first started to work as a ringside physician, I became 
aware that boxing, an inherently dangerous sport, lacked necessary safeguards to 
protect the participants. As a result, I formed the AAPRP, to addresses issues per- 
taining to boxing safety including medical testing, standardization of medical re- 
quirements, the creation of a medical data bank and the creation of a comprehensive 
certification program which will insure that only qualified and experienced physi- 
cians act as the primary ringside doctor at boxing matches. In addition, the AAPRP 
conducts yearly medical seminars to educate physicians, create a forum for the shar- 
ing of ideas and the discussion of relevant issues to boxing safety. 

Through the hard work of our members, I believe that the AAPRP has indeed im- 
proved the current medical environment for the professional boxer which has re- 
sulted in a decrease of serious injuries and, quite possibly, deaths in professional 
boxing. Unfortunately, much of the great work accomplished by the AAPRP has not 
been adopted by many States or other boxing jurisdictions. Without a centralized 
national boxing commission, the fighter is not guaranteed the safe setting, with an 
appropriately trained ringside physician, that he or she justly deserves. Indeed, I 
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am aware of many situations where ambulances are not available at the boxing 
venue for emergencies. Moreover, I know that many professional boxing matches 
have gone forward without physicians experienced in ringside medicine present. For 
example, while physicians trained in the practices of obstetrics and gynecology, der- 
matology or psychiatry are surely capable of being excellent ringside physicians, 
without prior experience they clearly are not trained in disciplines which would give 
them the proper insight to assist an injured boxer or detect a symptom prior to per- 
mitting such boxer to fight. In fact, there have been reports of chiropractors and 
even veterinarians acting as primary ringside physicians. 

Boxing is the only major sport without a national commission. Baseball, football, 
basketball and hockey are all governed by national commissions. In fact, even indi- 
vidual sports such as tennis, golf and bowling have commissions. These commissions 
assure standardization regardless of where a competition may take place. The rules 
in one venue are the same in another. In addition, all athletes are entitled to receive 
the same medical evaluation and treatment no matter where the match may take 
place. This is not, however, the situation in boxing. With respect to professional box- 
ing, medical requirements and care differ from venue to venue. For example, in the 
state of Connecticut, each competitor is required to have a complete physical exam- 
ination, a dilated eye exam, an electrocardiogram, a CT scan or MRI of the brain, 
blood testing including HIV, hepatitis B and C, as well as a pre and post fight phys- 
ical examination. Some jurisdictions, however, require nothing more than a pre-fight 
“mini-physical” examination. This can, and I believe has, resulted in athletes being 
exposed to significant risk since certain underl 3 dng medical conditions will not be 
identified without a complete pre-fight physical examination and essential testing. 
In my experience, as a result of a review of medical examinations and tests required 
by the Connecticut State Commission, and the Manshantucket Pequot and Mohegan 
Tribal Commissions, I have discovered many life threatening issues including infec- 
tious hepatitis B, brain abnormalities and cardiac arrhythmia’s, as well as illicit 
drug use which can impede a fighters’ ability to perform as he or she should. Many 
of these health limitations were identified only because of the pre-fight require- 
ments of these Commissions. Regrettably, these same fighters fought multiple times 
in other jurisdictions which failed to identify these abnormal health issues simply 
because the physicians could not look for them. Without standardized medical re- 
quirements in boxing we may never know how many deaths or chronic injuries 
might have been prevented. 

In 2003, the medical advisory board of the ABC proposed minimum medical re- 
quirements for all jurisdictions to incorporate in authorizing a boxer to fight. The 
AAPRP quickly ratified and endorsed these requirements and applauds the efforts 
of the ABC. However, notwithstanding the ABC’s recommendation, I understand 
that most boxing jurisdictions have elected not to adopt these recommendations cit- 
ing cost or legislative concerns (some simply chose not to adopt them without any 
explanation). As a result, boxers and managers now “state shop,” i.e., when a fighter 
has a pre-existing medical condition which would preclude their participation in one 
jurisdiction, they simply find a jurisdiction without requirements in place to identify 
their medical abnormality and fight there. Undoubtedly, without a centralized com- 
mission established and governed by official regulation, there will never be uni- 
formity amongst the various commissions throughout the United States. 

In addition, there is no medical registry or data bank to document and maintain 
results of medical tests. Fighters are often required to unnecessarily repeat medical 
tests, at a significant cost, since they are unable to produce the proof or documenta- 
tion of previous test results. The expense of repetitive testing, often prohibitive to 
some fighters and managers, has resulted in unscrupulous attempts to “beat the 
system.” For example, one afternoon I received the identical electrocardiogram 
(EKG) for seven different fighters during their pre-fight physicals. Apparently, the 
manager had “whited-out” the name on one healthy test and inserted each fighter’s 
information onto a copy of the document. If a central agency was responsible for 
evaluating and recording these medical records, ringside physicians would be able 
to track each fighter’s personal medical history without concern of such potential de- 
ceit. Also, if this information was available to ringside physicians via the internet, 
the doctors would have an additional tool for immediately identif 3 dng those who are 
at risk for injury before conducting a pre-fight physical examination. Moreover, this 
information could also be utilized as a means to further study and research the 
medical aspects of boxing. Unfortunately, medical research into boxing safety is 
practically non-existent. Additionally, those individuals who are conducting research 
have difficulty acquiring information and basically no funding to support their stud- 
ies. This helpful information could be made available if there was an administrative 
body responsible for organizing and maintaining a data bank program. 
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As this Committee is obviously aware, recently on January 25, 2005, Senator 
John McCain introduced S.148, the Professional Boxing Amendments Act of 2005. 
Similarly, on February 1, 2005, Congressman Peter King proposed H.R. 468, the 
“Professional Boxing Amendments Act of 2005.” Both of these bills were proposed 
“[t]o establish a United States Boxing Commission to administer the Act, and for 
other purposes.” It is important to note that in addition to establishing a national 
commission on boxing, both S.148 and H.R. 468 address the necessity of regulation 
with respect to the medical aspects related to the sport of boxing. For example, 
these bills define the term “Physician” as used in the Act, as a doctor of medicine 
legally authorized to practice medicine by the State in which the physician performs 
such function and who has training and experience in dealing with sports injuries, 
particularly head trauma. In addition, they provide for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a medical registry which would contain comprehensive medical records, 
denials and suspensions for every licensed boxer. 

The AAPRP continues to work diligently in its efforts to make boxing safer for 
the individual boxer, consequently improving the respectability and credibility of the 
sport. Notwithstanding the AAPRP’s selfless efforts, it has become increasingly dif- 
ficult to preserve and protect the boxer’s health absent standardization, information 
sharing and legislative backing. Boxing needs a centralized commission. A central- 
ized commission will assist the ringside physician, whose sole goal is to make the 
sport as safe as possible for the individual boxer. As chairman of the AAPRP, and 
individually as a concerned and dedicated ringside physician, I urge this Committee 
to adopt legislation that makes safety its first priority when forming a national com- 
mission for boxing. Accordingly, it is my opinion that any legislation which creates 
a Federal Boxing Commission, including the proposed Bill, must definitively address 
the medical aspects of the sport and unconditionally provide support for medical re- 
search and maintenance of a centralized medical data bank similar to that proposed 
by S.148 and H.R. 468. 

Thank you for your time and consideration. 

Mr. Stearns. I thank you. Ms. Torres, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF LINDA P. TORRES 

Ms. Torres. Thank you, and thank you for inviting us. Chair- 
man Stearns, and 

Mr. Stearns. You might pull the mic a litter closer to you. 

Ms. Torres. Sure. 

Mr. Stearns. Oh. 

Ms. Torres. Is that better? 

Mr. Stearns. That is better. 

Ms. Torres. Okay. 

Mr. Stearns. Thanks. 

Ms. Torres. Thank you. Chairman Stearns and the members of 
the House Subcommittee on Commerce, Trade, and Consumer Pro- 
tection. We are here today — I am here today, representing both the 
International Boxing Federation and the World Boxing Association. 
That would be 2 different sanctioning organizations. I would like 
to address, actually, something that was said by Mr. Towns of New 
York, who apparently just left the room for a moment. He men- 
tioned one of the difficulties in the world of boxing right now is 
that there are so many sanctioning bodies the public does not know 
who the champion is. I don’t know that having a national boxing 
commission will be actually doing away with any of the sanctioning 
organizations. What it can do is make sure that the organizations 
adhere to the provisions that are already in place, such as posting 
rating, posting ratings changes, posting bylaws, and making an ap- 
peal process available to boxers to contest their ratings; but I don’t 
know that this commission can actually disband any private busi- 
ness that have been set up. 
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The positive thing about having multiple sanctioning organiza- 
tions is that they are giving more and more boxers the opportunity 
to work their way up in the rankings of the organizations and actu- 
ally fight for a title. If you only had 1 group, you would only have 
17 weight classes and 15 people in each weight class, and that 
would b^e it. With more than 1 organization, you have got more peo- 
ple being permitted to fight for titles, and you have go the possi- 
bility of the champions unifying the titles by either getting 2 titles 
or 3 major titles. 

The — I think the purpose — the stated purpose of the boxing com- 
mission, which is to protect the interests of boxers and to ensure 
uniformity, fairness, and integrity and prevent — in professional 
boxing is laudable. The actual bill does not specifically address how 
any of this is going to be done. When it talks about something like 
the commission overseeing all professional boxing matches — on any 
given weekend in many different states, there are a lot of bout 
cards being produced. I don’t know what the commission is going 
to actually do with those fights. Are they going to hire people and 
send them there? Are they going to review the contract? So again, 
to state certain things is one thing. To actually carry them out and 
figure out how to do them is of interest to most people in the indus- 
try, to see how it will be done. 

In reviewing the substance of 1065, I was somewhat concerned 
that the aspect of health and safely was relegated to somebody 
publishing a report in a year or 2 on the standardization of health 
and safety. That is a major issue at the moment. Certain States re- 
quire ambulances to be at the site; others don’t. Certain States re- 
quire extensive testing for infectious diseases, and other States 
don’t. I think if you are going to protect the boxer, you have got 
to protect the health and safety, and perhaps that should be 
brought a little more to the forefront of this bill. 

Regarding the licensing provisions, as the bill is drafted right 
now, again, it is very general as to the grounds for suspending or 
revoking a license of a manager, a promoter, or a sanctioning orga- 
nization. There are some grounds that say it — a reasonable ground 
for belief that a standard is not being met. Since there are no 
standards in the bill yet — and this is just a general bill-setting- 
up — the commission — it is difficult how that will be — will play out 
and be enforced in the future. Another reason for suspension or 
revocation of a license is in the public interest. In the sport of box- 
ing, you may have 1 Internet writer who has a very different view 
of the public interest than a boxer would or than a promoter or a 
manager would. So again, it is a little vague at this point in time. 

Regarding the funding from the licensing fees, there is a provi- 
sion in the bill that states that promoter and sanctioning organiza- 
tion — are to pay the largest proportion of the fees. I don’t know if 
the committee is aware of the type of fees that a sanctioning orga- 
nization charges and for what fights. The sanctioning organization 
only charges a fee for a world championship title fight. Many of the 
fights that you see on ESPN and MSG are not world championship 
title fights. When there is a title fight, the organization receives a 
maximum of 3 percent of the fighter’s purse. The organizations will 
also charge a nominal fee of $1,000 a boxer, no matter what the 
boxer is making, on a fight that is called an eliminator. That is a 
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fight between 2 ranked boxers in order to attain the position of 
number 1 or number 2 in the ranking to entitle them to then move 
up and fight for the title. 

The persons who make the most money on these major fights are 
clearly the networks. The networks are making millions of dollars. 
They are also dictating who boxers can fight and rejecting certain 
opponents and not allowing them to fight certain opponents. They 
are entering into long-term contracts with boxers, and they actu- 
ally act as promoters. To regulate an industry, a major player are 
the networks, and they should be included. 

As recently as yesterday in the New York Daily News, there was 
a quote regarding a certain fight. It says — this is an article by Tim 
Smith, I believe. It says “and Showtime, needing a worthy oppo- 
nent for its broadcast, on a free-preview weekend, no less, wouldn’t 
accept just anybody.” So regardless of the rules of a sanctioning or- 
ganization that may say a champion must fight the next leading, 
available contender who has been designated the mandatory oppo- 
nent, sometimes the networks just won’t buy it. If you did not have 
sanctioning organizations, every single match you saw would only 
be controlled by the networks and the media darlings would be the 
only boxers you would see over and over. The organizations exist 
to give up-and-coming, young boxers an opportunity to fight for a 
title. 

Mr. Stearns. We just need you to sum up, if you couldn’t. You 
are about 2 V 2 , almost 3 minutes over. 

Ms. Torres. I am sorry. 

Mr. Stearns. No, that is okay. 

Ms. Torres. I am finished. 

[The prepared statement of Linda P. Torres follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Linda P. Torres, Legal Advisor to the International 

Boxing Federation, Inc. 

Chairman Stearns, members of the Subcommittee, my name is Linda Torres and 
I thank you for giving me this opportunity to present the views of the International 
Boxing Federation, Inc. (IBF). Over the past few years, the International Boxing 
Federation Inc. has worked with the World Boxing Association (WBA) on efforts to 
improve the sport of boxing, and I have been authorized by the WBA to submit this 
testimony on behalf of both organizations, in order to provide you with a broad per- 
spective from world sanctioning bodies. Both the IBF and WBA are sanctioning or- 
ganizations with international membership and affiliations with regional boxing fed- 
erations in other countries. 

Of the hundreds of sports that are practiced in the United States, we are unaware 
of any that are comprehensively regulated by a United States federal agency. That 
is why we are here today. While a recent test revealed that between 5 and 7 percent 
of major-league baseball players tested positive for steroids, professional baseball is 
not comprehensively regulated by a federal agency. While NASCAR drivers travel 
at speeds of up to nearly 200 miles per hour which has led to notable deaths and 
injuries, race car driving is not comprehensively regulated by the federal govern- 
ment. Even kickboxing, where participants can strike each other with elbows and 
kicks to the head, and mixed martial arts, where participants can hold another 
human being against a chain linked cage and beat them into submission or uncon- 
sciousness, are not regulated by the federal government. Instead, we are here today 
to discuss why boxing should be the only sport in the United States to be com- 
prehensively regulated by the United States government, through the establishment 
of a new federal agency, solely dedicated to the oversight of the sport of boxing. 

We have heard the arguments for federal oversight. However, unlike some of the 
sports that I previously mentioned, boxing is already regulated by nearly every state 
in the United States. Additionally, a union has recently been formed for boxers, and 
there are dozens of promoters, and hundreds of managers, trainers, and match- 
makers in the sport. There is even an Association of Boxing Commissions (ABC), 
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an organization comprised of employees of state boxing commissions, that is working 
to standardize the rules and administration of boxing throughout the United States. 
They have developed unified rules for professional boxing contests and have made 
suggestions for the criteria for the ranking of fighters that the IBF, WBA and other 
world sanctioning organizations are urged to adopt. To date, the organizations have 
incorporated the ratings criteria suggested by the ABC into their own sets of cri- 
teria. We are presently working witb the ABC on reviewing newly suggested cri- 
teria. 

The IBF and WBA are aware that there is room for improvement in the sport of 
boxing. In order to address the problems that plague the sport, the IBF has taken 
a lead role by bringing interested parties in the sport of boxing together to openly 
discuss improvements that can be made. At our annual convention last June in San 
Francisco, the IBF invited the boxing world, including this committee, to a discus- 
sion titled, “The Future of Professional Boxing,” which was an open discussion of 
the issues that need to be addressed in the sport of boxing (see APPENDIX A). Pan- 
elists for this event included New Jersey Athletic Commissioner Larry Hazzard, 
international matchmaker Carl Moretti, and IBF World Heavyweight Champion 
Chris B3Td. When President Bush proposed a White House “summit” on steroid use 
in sports, the IBF and WBA informed the Office of National Drug Control Policy’s 
Assistant Deputy Director that the two organizations are committed to 
“maintain[ing] the integrity of the sport of boxing” and “protect[ing] the health and 
safety of fighters” and would be happy to attend (see APPENDIX B). 

The IBF and WBA do not believe that the federal government should create a new 
federal agency to regulate the sport of boxing. Rather, the organizations believe that 
the boxing industry itself should be allowed to address the sport’s problems, as other 
sports do. Specifically, Congress could direct the Association of Boxing Commissions 
to establish minimum health and safety requirements for boxers to be adopted by 
each state. This would insure, for example, that each state has the appropriate med- 
ical equipment and personnel present at a boxing match, and that each state tests 
fighters for infectious diseases such as HIV, Hepatitis C and other performance en- 
hancing drugs and steroids. This would allow Congress to address the health and 
safety issues in the sport without having to create and fund a federal agency to 
oversee the sport. 

Having expressed our concerns and belief that it is not necessary for Congress to 
create a new federal agency to oversee boxing, if Congress intends to regulate the 
sport through a new federal agency, the United States Boxing Commission Act is 
the best model for accomplishing this task. While other bills have been proposed, 
they would attempt to micromanage the sport of boxing. The United States Boxing 
Commission Act, on the other hand, recognizes that boxing is an international sport 
and instead focuses on the health and safety of boxers and the standardization of 
practices throughout the states in the interest of commerce, trade and consumer 
protection. However, in these interests, the IBF and WBA believe that several minor 
changes should be made to the bill. They are as follows: 

1. The United States Boxing Commission Act should be amended to assure 

that law abiding individuals and entities are not put out of business 

The United States Boxing Commission Act requires boxing managers, promoters 
and sanctioning organizations to obtain a license from the United States Boxing 
Commission (created in the bill) in order to work fights in the United States (Sec- 
tion 4). However, this license can be taken away if “there are reasonable grounds 
for belief that a standard prescribed by the Commission ... is not being met” or that 
“the suspension or revocation [is] in the public interest” [Section 7 (1) B,C]. It ap- 
pears that, a law abiding individual or entity could have its license taken away, and 
essentially be put out of business (as a license is required to work in the United 
States), without it ever being demonstrated that the individual or entity did any- 
thing wrong. “Reasonable grounds for belief’ and the “public interest” are undefined 
and very vague. A licensee should only lose its license if it has actually been proven, 
upon notice and after hearing, that it has done something illegal or in violation of 
the statute. 

2. The United States Boxing Commission Act should be amended to reflect 

the financial reality of the sport 

The United States Boxing Commission Act would require sanctioning organiza- 
tions and promoters to pay the largest portion of licensing fees [Section 4 (b) 2B]. 
Promoters, televisions networks and cable companies often make millions of dollars 
on professional boxing matches. In contrast, sanctioning organizations only collect 
up to a maximum of 3% of a fighter’s purse (how much the fighter is paid) in a 
championship fight. Nominal fees are paid for eliminators. There are no sanctioning 
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fees paid at all unless the bout is a title fight of eliminator in a weight class. The 
bulk of the revenue from a fight is typically split with the largest portions going 
to the networks, promoters, managers and fighters. Therefore, it would be unfair for 
sanctioning bodies to pay “comparatively the largest portion” of fees, when they are 
comparatively paid much less than other licensed parties. 

3. The United States Boxing Commission Aet fails to regulate the largest 
players in professional hoxing 

The United States Boxing Commission Act fails to regulate television networks 
and cable and satellite service providers (herein collectively referred to as “net- 
works”). While, on the surface, networks appear to only broadcast boxing matches 
to a viewing audience, in fact, they play a much larger role in the sport of boxing. 
They are actively involved in the business of promoting fights and enter into long 
term contracts with boxers, requiring them to fight only for the subject network and 
only against opponents that they approve. 

The networks dictate the dates of the bouts and the amount that will be paid to 
the boxers for each fight. Additionally, they require that certain bouts be held for 
certain titles and have provisions in their contracts stipulating that certain belts be 
at stake for them to finance a show. Furthermore, the networks select the opponents 
of their boxers under contract without regard to the rules and ratings of sanctioning 
organizations. Sanctioning organizations have rules to insure the orderly defense of 
titles and to make sure that those boxers who have earned the right to fight for 
the title, that is, who are in a “mandatory” position, are allowed to fight for the title 
within a specified time frame. The “mandatory” may not be the media darling and 
the network may refuse to buy the fight required by the organization’s rules. Fi- 
nally, networks derive huge sums of money from professional fights, especially on 
high priced, pay-per-view bouts. Absolving networks from a regulatory licensing 
structure of boxers and boxing personnel would be detrimental to positive boxing re- 
form.In addition to the changes outlined above, the IBF and WBA believe that the 
Committee should also consider: 

1. Whether the federal government really wants to “intervene in civil ac- 

tions” [Section 7 (c)]. 

The United States Boxing Commission Act would allow the United States Boxing 
Commission to intervene in civil actions on behalf of the public interest. Federal 
courts and state courts have rules governing permissive intervention in lawsuits. If 
successful, on a motion to intervene, the United States would become a party to the 
litigation. Litigation is costly and time consuming. What is in the “public interest” 
is open to interpretation. The government’s objective can be met by filing an amicus 
brief in the court on behalf of the public as opposed to actually becoming a party 
on the lawsuit. 

2. How can the United States Boxing Commission Act help to assure that 

the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) and state governments are not 
cheated on the taxes that they collect from boxing matches held in 
their jurisdictions? 

Over the past few years, some fighters have begun to understate their total com- 
pensation for a fight in the official bout agreements that they file with the state 
boxing commission where the fight is held. In some instances, fighters are not re- 
porting millions of dollars that they are earning. If this money is not being reported 
to the states, it is likely that it is not being reported to the IRS either. This impacts 
not only state and federal government revenues, but the sanctioning organizations 
as well which are not informed of the true purses and, thus, cannot collect the prop- 
er sanctioning fees. Any action that the Committee could take to correct this prob- 
lem would not only be in the best interest of government, but also in the interest 
of the business. 

The IBF and WBA appreciate the work of the Committee and its interest in im- 
proving the sport of boxing. While we do not believe that it is necessary to create 
a new federal agency to oversee the regulation of boxing, we believe that steps can 
be taken to improve the sport. Since the passage of the Muhammad Ali Boxing Re- 
form Act (H.R. 1832) in 2000, the IBF and WBA have taken a lead role in working 
to maintain the integrity of the sport and in addressing problems within the sport. 
We will continue in these efforts and ask that you to work with us to bring the box- 
ing industry together to address its problems, as other sports do, before creating a 
new federal agency. Together we can improve the sport for boxing participants, box- 
ing personnel and boxing fans around the world. 
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Appendix A 


Smith Alling Lane 

Washington, DC 

May 5, 2005 

Committee on Energy & Commerce 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Re: Invitation — Issues in Professional Boxing 

Dear Committee Members and Staff: The International Boxing Federation 
(IBF) would like to invite you to a session entitled The Future of Professional Boxing 
during the IBF Annual Convention on Thursday, June 3rd from 3:00-6:00 p.m. at 
the Argent Hotel in San Francisco, California. 

The purpose of this session will be to discuss improvements that can be made 
within the sport of boxing, various policy issues, and models for regulation, includ- 
ing Senator McCain’s proposal to establish a National Boxing Commission (S. 275). 
Specific topics for the policy session will include: 

• How can the sport of boxing be improved? 

• Is congressional legislation necessary? 

• Do we need a national commission? 

• Can the boxing industry come together to improve the sport? 

The outcomes of this historic meeting could drastically affect the future of profes- 
sional boxing. During the meeting, boxers, promoters, state commissioners, sanc- 
tioning bodies, officials and other boxing personnel will discuss the status of the 
boxing industry and develop recommendations for improving the sport. 

We would be honored to host any congressional delegate(s) and ask that you 
please RSVP for this event by calling Noah Rcandeau at (253) 627-1091. 
Sincerely, 


Noah Reandeau 


Appendix B 


Smith Alling Lane 

Washington, DC 

May 8, 2005 


Norman Deck 
Assistant to Deputy Director 
Office of National Drug Control Policy 
750 17th Street, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20503 

Dear Mr. Deck, The International Boxing Federation (IBF) and World Boxing 
Association (WBA) would like to express their interest in attending the White 
House’s proposed summit on steroid use by athletes. 

While marijuana and cocaine are the primary sources of substance abuse among 
boxers, steroid use is a growing concern. Unlike marijuana and cocaine, which are 
used for their addictive properties, steroids are used to gain a competitive advan- 
tage. This advantage is unfair to boxers who abide by the rules, is detrimental to 
the health of the steroid user, is often against the law, sets a bad example for the 
public, and can lead other competitors to begin using to “keep up” with the competi- 
tion. 

The IBF and WBA support President Bush’s efforts to address steroid use by ath- 
letes. Both professional boxing sanctioning organizations are committed to maintain- 
ing the integrity of the sport of boxing and care about the health and welfare of 
boxers. Therefore, they are committed to finding solutions to this growing problem. 

If the IBF and WBA were invited to the proposed summit, they could present in- 
formation on the problem of steroid use in boxing and efforts that have been taken 
to address steroid use within the sport. Additionally, they could learn about the ac- 
tions that other sports have taken to address this problem. Finally, after the sum- 
mit, the organizations could meet with industry representatives to discuss any addi- 
tional measures that could be taken to protect the health and safety of fighters. 

Should you have any questions or require any additional information, please do 
not hesitate to contact me. I may be reached at (253) 627-1091. 

I look forward to hearing from you. 

Sincerely, 


Noah Reandeau 


Mr. Stearns. All right. That is good. Mr. Stevens, welcome. 
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STATEMENT OF RON SCOTT STEVENS 

Mr. Stevens. On behalf of the State of New York and Governor 
Pataki, I would like to thank Chairman Cliff Stearns and members 
of the House Subcommittee on Commerce, Trade, and Consumer 
Protection for inviting me to speak on reform and Federal oversight 
of the sport of professional boxing. 

Boxing is being glamorized today on reality television shows in 
the movies, but there are no Clint Eastwoods or Sylvester Stallones 
in the timeworn gym in poor neighborhoods where young boxers 
dream the dream. Their chances of succeeding, of becoming a con- 
tender, no less a champion, face enormous odds. Nevertheless, their 
numbers are great; just look at the crop of Golden Glove entries 
each year. The New York Golden Gloves had 660 entries, up from 
600 a year ago, with most hoping 1 day to turn pro — so many who 
dream. Some are skilled, and some are not so skilled. Ladies and 
gentlemen, boxing is, figuratively speaking, a risky, bare-knuckled 
sport. That is why those of us who are charged with regulating it 
have no room for error, because we are dealing with life and death 
during every 3-minute round. 

For the past 25 years, I have covered the waterfront when it 
comes to professional boxing, primarily as a matchmaker and a 
promoter. Based on my experience. Governor Pataki appointed me 
as the Chairman of the New York State Athletic Commission on 
June 10, 2003. I have learned much over the period of time that 
I have been involved in professional boxing, and I would like to 
take this opportunity to share some of my observations with all of 
you. 

A Federal bill to protect the general welfare of boxers and to en- 
sure nationwide fairness in the sport of professional boxing is a 
noble idea whose time has come, but if I may, please allow me to 
repeat the words of the former 3-time heavyweight champion, Mu- 
hammad Ali, who said on September 9, 2004, before this same sub- 
committee, “there is nothing wrong with boxing that we in boxing 
cannot fix.” 

I would like to add that there are at present many competent 
and hard-working commissions, both big and small, who should be 
given a voice in this process. First, I would advocate minimum na- 
tional standards for medical exams. However, nothing should pro- 
hibit any State from enforcing local standards that exceed the min- 
imum requirements. In New York, for example, a boxer must pass 
several medical exams before he or she is permitted to box, such 
as an MRI, an ophthalmologic exam, an EKG, a full physical exam, 
and blood screening for HIV, hepatitis B surface antigen, and hepa- 
titis C virus antibody. A final pre-fight, mini-physical is also per- 
formed at the venue, prior to the bout. Only Nevada has a similar 
standard. It should be noted that States like New Jersey and Con- 
necticut substitute CAT scans for MRIs — they can use either one — 
and that conforms to the Association of Boxing Commission’s med- 
ical recommendations. 

Conversely, to my knowledge, 12 States only require pre-fight 
physicals and nothing else. This often leads to forum shopping, as 
Dr. Schwartz mentioned, by boxers and their handlers who avoid 
well-regulated jurisdictions, knowing their boxers might not pass 
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the medical exams previously mentioned. This could possibly com- 
promise the boxer’s health and safety. 

If medical records can be centrally controlled, maintained, and 
disseminated — a national data base, if you will — a powerful tool 
will have been created, which could minimize the risk of injury to 
boxers. Most importantly, this will dramatically reduce the chances 
of a boxer developing putralistic dementia, also known as punch- 
drunk syndrome. 

Second, in the name of fair play, rules and regulations must not 
deviate from State to State. Since rules do not deviate in other 
major sports, then why should they in boxing? Questions often rise 
among licensees such as is there a mandatory 8 count in New 
York? Is there a standing 8-count in California? Is there a 3-knock- 
down rule in Nevada? Can a boxer be saved by the bell in Texas? 
Uniform rules must be adopted and enforced. 

Third — and this is a major, probably more major than — like I say 
here, it is the issue — I would like to address the issue of the busi- 
ness of boxing, but that discussion would take a lifetime. 

Therefore, let me just say, for now, that all licensees, whether 
they boxers, promoters, managers, trainers, seconds or match- 
makers, are entitled to have their right enforced without them hav- 
ing to go to civil court to address perceived wrongs; they don’t in 
most other sports. There are a number of ways boxing licensees can 
be protected from the heavy burden of legal fees and the time con- 
sideration of litigation. An effective form of arbitration and medi- 
ation as well as standardized contracts should be provided, as they 
are in other major, professional sports. Also, it should be noted that 
New York has the discretion to recognize and enforce out-of-state 
findings by way of comedy. I would recommend that comedy be 
mandatory, nationwide. 

Fourth, a national commission must try to find a way to create 
a pension fund for boxers and other licensees who make boxing 
their full-time profession. Athletes in other professional sports are 
protected. Managers are protected; coaches are protected; scouts 
and umpires are protected. It can be done, and it must be done in 
some way and in some form. 

Fifth, with all due respect to this committee, I think there is an- 
other organizational structure that should be considered. I agree 
with the concept of 3 commissioners, but unlike the current model, 
I strongly urge that there should be a full-time chairman for com- 
missioner. In New York, for example, the commission consists of 3 
members who are appointed by the Governor, with the Governor 
designating one of the members as a full-time chairman. All are 
appointed for terms of 3 years. 

tinder the New York State statute, the chairman can direct the 
administrative functions of the commission and still maintain his 
or her full-policy authority as a commissioner. In essence, the 
chairman in New York combines your bill’s executive director’s re- 
sponsibilities with that of a full-time chairman or commissioner. 
This gives the other 2 commissioners and inside look at the day- 
to-day operation of the commission when voting on a potentially 
critical issue. Also 

Mr. Stearns. Mr. Stevens, just have you start to sum up, if you 
can. 
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Mr. Stevens. Please — it also creates an environment for well-in- 
formed and decisive action. 

I would just like to conclude by saying that the talk of — about 
a national commission has been before us for many years, and the 
talk in the boxing community, amongst the rank and file, has ex- 
isted probably pre-the Federal Government becoming interested in 
a Federal Commission or a national commission. I am surprised 
that the promoters from years ago — the Tex Rickerts and the pro- 
moters on up — didn’t think of creating a commission like the other 
sports do; but perhaps because of the legislatures empowering 
these commissions, I guess they knew that they wouldn’t have been 
able to. 

But in any event, I would like conclude by saying that, one way 
or another, I think it is time to make a decision so that this cloud 
that exists over professional boxing on whether or not we are going 
to have a national commission or not can finally be determined. 

I want to thank the Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Ron Scott Stevens follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ron Scott Stevens, Chairman, New York State 
Athletic Commission 

On behalf of the State of New York and Governor George Pataki, I’d like to thank 
Chairman Cliff Stearns and the Members of the House Subcommittee on Commerce, 
Trade and Consumer Protection for inviting me to speak on the subject of reform 
and federal oversight of the sport of professional boxing. 

Boxing is being glamorized today on reality television shows and in the movies. 
But there are no Clint Eastwoods or Sylvester Stallones in the time-worn gyms that 
populate poor neighborhoods where young boxers dream the dream. Their chances 
of succeeding, of becoming a contender no less a champion, face enormous odds. 
Nevertheless, their numbers are great. Just look at the crop of Golden Gloves en- 
tries each year. The New York Golden Gloves had 660 entries this year, up from 
600 a year ago, with most hoping one day to turn pro. So many who dream. Some 
are skilled, some are not so skilled. Ladies and gentlemen, boxing is, figuratively 
speaking, a risky, bare-knuckled sport. That is why those of us who are charged 
with regulating it have no room for error because we are dealing with life and death 
during every three-minute round. 

For the past 25 years. I’ve covered the waterfront when it comes to professional 
boxing, primarily as a matchmaker and promoter. Based on that vast experience. 
Governor Pataki appointed me as Chairman of the New York State Athletic Com- 
mission on June 10, 2003. I have learned much over that period of time and I would 
like to take this opportunity to share some of my observations with you. 

A federal bill to protect the general welfare of boxers and to ensure nationwide 
fairness in the sport of professional boxing is a noble idea whose time has come. 
But if I may, please allow me to repeat the words of the former three-time heavy- 
weight champion Muhammad Ali who said on September 9, 2004, before this same 
committee, “There is nothing wrong with boxing that we cannot fix.” I would like 
to add that there are, at present, many competent and hard-working commissions, 
both big and small, who should be given a voice in this process. 

First, I would advocate minimum national standards for medical exams. However, 
nothing should prohibit any state from enforcing local standards that exceed the 
minimum requirements. In New York, for example, a boxer must pass several med- 
ical exams before he or she is permitted to box such as an MRI, an ophthalmalogic 
exam, an EKG, a full physical exam and a blood screening for HIV, Hepatitis B and 
C. A final pre-fight mini-physical is also performed at the venue prior to the bout. 
Only Nevada has a similar standard. It should be noted that states like New Jersey 
and Connecticut substitute CAT Scans for MRIs which conform to the Association 
of Boxing Commission’s medical recommendations. Conversely, to my knowledge, 
twelve states only require pre-fight physicals and nothing else. This often leads to 
forum shopping by boxers and their handlers who avoid well regulated jurisdictions 
knowing their boxers might not pass the medical exams previously mentioned. This 
could possibly compromise the boxers’ health and safety. 

If medical records can be centrally controlled, maintained and disseminated, a 
powerful tool will have been created which could minimize the risk of injury to box- 
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ers. Most importantly, this will dramatically reduce the chances of a boxer devel- 
oping pugilistic dementia, also known as “punch-drunk” syndrome. 

Second, in the name of fair play, rules and regulations must not deviate from 
state-to-state. Since rules do not deviate in other major sports then why should they 
in boxing? Questions often arise amongst licensees such as, “Is there a mandatory 
eight count in New York? Is there a standing eight count in California? Is there a 
three knockdown rule in Nevada? Can a boxer be saved by the bell in Texas?” Uni- 
form rules must be adopted and enforced. 

Third, I’d like to address the issue of the business of boxing. But that discussion 
would take a lifetime. Therefore, let me just say for now that all licensees, whether 
they be boxers, promoters, managers, trainers, seconds or matchmakers are entitled 
to have their rights enforced without them having to go to civil court to address per- 
ceived wrongs. There are a number of ways boxing licensees can be protected from 
the heavy burden of legal fees and the time considerations of litigation. An effective 
form of arbitration and mediation, as well as standardized contracts, should be pro- 
vided as they are in other major professional sports. Also, it should be noted that 
New York has the discretion to recognize and enforce out-of-state findings by way 
of comity. I would recommend that comity be mandatory nationwide. 

Fourth, a national commission must try to find a way to create a pension fund 
for boxers and the other licensees who make boxing their full-time profession. Ath- 
letes in other professional sports are so protected as are managers, coaches, scouts 
and umpires. It can be done and it must be done, in some way and in some form. 

Fifth, with all due respect to the Committee, I think there is another organiza- 
tional structure that should be considered. I agree with the concept of three commis- 
sioners but unlike the current model, I strongly urge that there should be a full- 
time chairman or commissioner. In New York, for example, the commission consists 
of three members who are appointed by the Governor with the Governor designating 
one of the members as a full-time Chairman. All are appointed for terms of three 
years. Under the New York State statute, the Chairman can direct the administra- 
tive functions of the commission and still maintain his or her full policy authority 
as a commissioner. In essence, the Chairman in New York combines your bill’s exec- 
utive director’s responsibilities with that of a full-time commissioner. This gives the 
other two commissioners an inside look at the day-to-day operations of the commis- 
sion when voting on a potentially critical issue. It also creates an environment for 
well-informed and decisive action. 

Let me conclude by saying that dialogue about creating a national boxing commis- 
sion has been going on for some time with boxing’s rank and file debating this issue 
for just as long. Therefore, in the best interests of the sport, I believe this issue 
should be finally resolved. The status quo inadvertently casts a shadow over many 
state commissions by implying inadequate oversight. That often is not the case and 
I am sure that this is not what was ever intended. 

Again, I would like to thank Chairman Stearns and the Members of this Sub- 
committee for providing me with this opportunity to testify. 

Mr. Stearns. Thank you, Mr. Stevens. I shall open up with ques- 
tions. 

You know, the feeling I have about this is — we have been talking 
about it, and I think it is — I think it can be summed up by — when 
we had the hearing, the Pennsylvania State Commissioner stated 
that it wasn’t so much that he wanted a Federal Commission, but 
rather that we need one now. And I think that is sort of what I 
sense here. And let me just say from the outset: we have a bill. We 
have put it down. But we are willing to work with you in any way 
to help move this along. 

And as you know, any piece of legislation, once it starts in a 
hearing like this, it gets marked up; there are amendments. And 
then, in the full committee, there is amendments. Then it goes to 
floor; there is amendments. And there is in the Senate the same 
process, and then it goes to conference, so we are a far cry from 
anything here. So we are willing to work with you, but I sense, Ms. 
Torres, that you have some reservation about the bill. But when 
you look at this industry, and you hear both Dr. Schwartz and you 
hear Mr. Stevens talking about all of their experiences, do you oh- 
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ject to the premise — the basic premise of having a judgment by a 
commission that carries national enforcement. 

I mean it seems like the testimony we have had has said that 
it would be nice to have a Federal Commission some — for some 
place to go and some national standards for health and a place 
where you could go for appeal. I mean, doesn’t that appeal to you, 
consider that sport — boxing is the only major sport not to have a 
commission. I mean that, alone, it would seem to me, shows that 
we have been remiss in not setting up this Federal Commission, 
and no States — as Mr. Schwartz has pointed out, no States have 
adopted minimum standards, and they all just shop State to State. 
I mean, doesn’t that all just make you realize that maybe the time 
has come for a boxing commission? 

Ms. Torres. I think the time has clearly come for standardiza- 
tion of 

Mr. Stearns. Well, how are you going to get it without any 

Federal 

Ms. Torres. Well 

Mr. Stearns, [continuing] Commission? 

Ms. Torres. I guess part of the concern is that while other sports 

have commissions 

Mr. Stearns. Yes? 

Ms. Torres, [continuing] they are part — they are not a Federal 
agency. I can see that in this bill it looks as if the portions having 
to do with the investigative and prosecutorial function of this com- 
mission were perhaps a little more clearly thought out than what, 
exactly, will be standardized. The IBF and the WBA are not totally 

against standardization of practices or medical 

Mr. Stearns. Particularly with health. 

Ms. Torres. Pardon? 

Mr. Stearns. Particularly with health. 

Ms. Torres. Particularly regarding health. 

Mr. Stearns. Yes. 

Ms. Torres. I think you are in a difficult situation here because 
States have statutes that actually regulate certain things having to 
do with boxing. How 

Mr. Stearns. So you would approve of a non-Federal commis- 
sion, but a commission. You would like to see a boxing commission, 
but a — not be a Federal 

Ms. Torres. I would like it not to be a Federal agency with some 
of these superior powers. 

Mr. Stearns. Yes. And why hasn’t the boxing industry done 
that? 

Ms. Torres. Perhaps because they haven’t been able to get on 

the same page. I think that the work of the 

Mr. Stearns. But wouldn’t that tell you 

Ms. Torres. ABC 

Mr. Stearns. Yes. 

Ms. Torres. The ABC has come a long way. They have adopted 
rules for the conduct — for conducting bouts — which we all get to 
hear Harold Letterman read frequently — and they have adopted 
some standards for ratings criterion. 

Mr. Stearns. But you realize that you can’t get consistency. And 
we had a GAL report in 2003 that said that, you know, basically 
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they couldn’t get any consistencies across 8 States and 2 tribal box- 
ing commissions. There was no assurance that the professional box- 
ers were receiving the minimum protection established by Federal 
Law, just the minimum. 

Ms. Torres. The minimum medical and safety protection? 

Mr. Stearns. Yes. 

Ms. Torres. That is 

Mr. Stearns. So 

Ms. Torres. That is a major problem. 

Mr. Stearns. Yes, I mean 

Ms. Torres. I don’t know how you are going to deal with all of 
the different legislation in the different States. 

Mr. Stearns. I can tell you, having dealt with legislation before, 
all of these questions come up. But with good minds like you and 
others, we somehow work through them. Let me ask Dr. Schwartz. 
I see on the television and also in different places these extreme 
professional sports in wrestling and boxing, where they go in with 
nothing on. I mean it is just the shorts and their own fists, and 
they just go at it until somebody just calls uncle, and it is — some- 
times, there is major bodily injury. Is anything regulated in that? 
Or is that just a free-for-all, and it is — I mean what is your feeling 
about that? 

Mr. Schwartz. Well, such sport, like the Ultimate Fighting 
Championship 

Mr. Stearns. Yes. 

Mr. Schwartz. They kind of have their act together; but regard- 
less of who comes into my jurisdiction, we still require the same 
medical requirements, whether it is boxing, whether it is 
kickboxing or ultimate fighting. They are required to get the same 
medical tests. We have an ambulance onsite. We have paramedics. 
I could land a helicopter if I need to. I am actually very fortunate 
because my commission listens to what I feel are the most impor- 
tant requirements. 

However, it is very, very different in other jurisdictions, as I stat- 
ed in my testimony. Some of them don’t even have ambulances. 
Some of them have doctors who aren’t even practicing medicine. 
Some of them don’t even have doctors. So as far as those other 
sports, we look at intent; we don’t look at outcome. But boxing is 
actually less dangerous than football or auto racing; however, be- 
cause the intent is to injure the opponent, we look at that. How- 
ever, with these other sports, if they are regulated in a similar 
manner and are able to meet our medical requirements, then I 
don’t see a problem with it. 

Mr. Stearns. Just a closing: Mr. Stevens, would you support the 
bill if there was some changes in it? I mean can I put you on record 
as for it or against with — you know, some 

Mr. Stevens. I am for a national boxing commission. I — ^you 
asked Dr. Schwartz a question. If I might 

Mr. Stearns. Sure. 

Mr. Stevens. Or maybe it was Ms. Torres. You know, I believe 
that — and I am not an attorney — ^but an athletic commission is, to 
my knowledge, a quasi-judicial body that is empowered by the leg- 
islature to, in this particular instance, regulate boxing. The other 
sports didn’t have that fence to climb. They weren’t created by a 
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legislature to regulate the sport, so they could — the George 
Hallases in football and the early pioneers of baseball and basket- 
ball and hockey — they could create a league, a league office, with- 
out having to clear it through the government. 

I think that is why boxing doesn’t have or didn’t have a national 
commission for all of these years. All of the States that have com- 
missions were all empowered by the State legislature because — I 
would imagine the reason they did that is because to fight with an- 
other person is to commit an assault. At the least, touching of an- 
other in anger constitutes an assault. So in order to make that 
legal, they needed to — and there were probably other reasons. 
Maybe there was a gambling prohibition or whatever — but I believe 
it was really about an assault. So in order to make that assault ac- 
ceptable, they needed to create a boxing commission, an athletic 
commission. And then, I don’t think that these promoters or the 
managers of yesteryear, the ones we read about, the famed — the fa- 
bled ones like the Doc Kerns, who was Dempsey’s manager, or Tex 
Rickert, who was the great promoter out of Madison Square Gar- 
den back in the 1920’s and 1930’s, or even the Teddy Brenners, the 
great matchmakers out of the Garden — they probably couldn’t cre- 
ate a national commission; that is why we don’t have one — my 
opinion. I think a lot of boxing people, if they thought that they 
could have created a commission in the 1940’s or 1950’s, they 
would have done it. Would I support a national boxing commission? 
I think Ms. Torres brings up a good point, that this particular bill 
is very general, and I think some of the other bills were too spe- 
cific. I think, having been a promoter and matchmaker for most of 
my professional career, in terms of Mrs. Torres’s testimony with 
the sanctioning organization, sanctioning organizations serve a 
very vital purpose. 

Mr. Stearns. My time is up, so 

Mr. Stevens. Okay. 

Mr. Stearns, [continuing] I am going to have to 

Mr. Stevens. But I just wanted to end that with saying that — 
as long as they follow the rules and regulation. 

Mr. Stearns. So I will put you down as a maybe for the bill. 

Mr. Stevens. Well, you could — well, like I said, I think that 

Mr. Stearns. You are supporting it? 

Mr. Stevens. I would support your bill, yes. 

Mr. Stearns. Okay. That is all I need to know. Okay? 

Mr. Stevens. All right. 

Mr. Stearns. Ranking Member Schakowsky. 

Ms. Schakowsky. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I want to reit- 
erate what you said, essentially that this is a work-in-progress; and 
therefore, I really appreciate this very constructive testimony 
today. And I know that, Ms. Torres, if we are going to put up a 
chart of who is for and who is against that you began your testi- 
mony with your reasons that you are not for it, but then went on — 
and I appreciate that very much — to list the suggestions, that if we 
do go forward, what are those things that ought to be in a bill. And 
I truly do appreciate that. 

I wanted to ask you a couple of questions. I think — let me just 
get your response to the issue of forum shopping. I mean how can 
one ignore the fact that this is a serious problem. 
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Ms. Torres. Do you mean forum shopping by the boxer in order 
to get licensed in a State? Is that what 

Ms. SCHAKOWSKY. In order to prevent someone who should not 
fighting in one State, or could not be fighting in one State, from 
going to another, shopping around because there is lower stand- 
ards, weaker medical exams, et cetera. 

Ms. Torres. I think the only way to address it is to have uniform 
medical standards from State to State. I mean there is an example 
this very week of a boxer being licensed in Missouri, and then 
using that to go fight in Utah, when New York and New Jersey, 
and California, and Pennsylvania, and Nevada probably would not 
have licensed him. So it happens; it happens all the time; and it 
should not be allowed to happen. I think the idea from the WBA — 
are very much in support of uniform medical and safety standards. 
I just saw that sort of put on a back burner in this version of the 
bill. I would like them to be brought to the forefront. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. Okay. Good. The other — you alluded to — I 
would like you to enhance a little bit. You talk about your position 
on the networks being covered under the U.S. Boxing Commission. 
Should networks be treated as promoters? What is your view on 
that? 

Ms. Torres. Our view — and this from — on behalf of both of these 
organizations — is that they should be licensed if you are doing a 
general licensing structure of the entire industry, whether you call 
them promoters or managers or matchmakers, because they do a 
little bit of everything. The past few years, they have become very 
pervasive in dictating who a boxer fights and who a boxer doesn’t 
fight, and they enter into contracts with a boxer. So if we are going 
to regulate managers and promoters that enter into contracts with 
boxers, there is no reason to exclude the networks, who also have 
3- and 4-belt, long-term contracts with the boxers. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. And is this a growing area, where 

Ms. Torres. Yes, it is. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. Yes. 

Ms. Torres. It is. 

Mr. SCHAKOWSKY. Okay. And what do you think about big hotels 
which host fights. Is there a role there? Or no? 

Ms. Torres. Not that I see that would need 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. Okay. 

Ms. Torres. That would — I can’t think of anything off the top of 
my head. It is — that would actually just be the venue, be it a hotel 
or an arena. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. Okay. Okay. I wanted to comment on Mr. Ste- 
vens — and I think it was you who said that you would not want, 
in our bill, to limit States that might have more stringent stand- 
ards. Did you talk about that? The 

Mr. Stevens. Say that again, please. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. That you would not want Federal legislation 
to prohibit States that may have more stringent standards from en- 
forcing those. I wondered if you wanted to speak at all about the 
rights of State commissions 

Mr. Stevens. Well, I really — reiterated your own words in the 
United States Boxing Commission Act, where you talk about, I be- 
lieve, that if a national commission has minimum standards that 
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that would not preclude any State from having standards that go 
beyond those minimum standards, and that they should — the 
States should, then, be able to impose those standards. 

Ms. SCHAKOWSKY. So you were just — I thought you found some- 
thing in the legislation that you though might preclude you from 
doing what you needed to do. 

Mr. Stevens. No. You — actually 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. Okay. 

Mr. Stevens, [continuing] I parroted what you said. I agreed 
with that. Like for example, the — if I might — Nevada, a few years 
ago, they had a physical examination, an eye examination, and 
ophthalmological exam, dilated eye, and they had blood tests. Sub- 
sequent to a few years ago, they have gone to an EKG and they 
have gone to an MRI. Now, let us say for example, the Federal leg- 
islation required a physical, an eye exam, and blood work, but New 
York or Connecticut, or Nevada wanted to do additional testing. I 
don’t believe there should be a prohibition against that. It is 
just 

Ms. SCHAKOWSKY. But 

Mr. Stevens, [continuing] for the safety of the boxer. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. Okay. Good. Thank you, Mr. — Dr. — oh, I guess 
my time is up. 

Mr. Stearns. Yes. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Stearns. Thank you, my colleague. Ms. Gubin? 

Ms. Gubin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to start by 
addressing some questions to Dr. Schwartz. Your expensive — or ex- 
tensive — maybe expensive, too — experience as a ringside physician 
has brought you face to face with just how dangerous this sport is. 
In your opinion, is the 4-year licensing requirement sufficient to 
ensure that athletes are maintaining a safe and adequate physical 
condition or do you think that should be shortened or lengthened? 

Mr. Schwartz. I think the medicals need to be shortened. I 
mean right now, for example, I think a yearly — a minimum of a 
yearly physical exam is necessary by the boxer’s own, private phy- 
sician, because they know them best. I think the blood tests should 
occur at a minimum of twice year, meaning HIV, hepatitis B, sur- 
face-antigen hepatitis c. I think the MRIs and CAT scans are de- 
batable as long as we have a baseline whether we do that every 
1 to 2 years. The eye exams, I believe, have to be done on a yearly 
basis. 

But more important than that, I think any time a fighter is in- 
jured — right now, some of the doctors, including myself, have the 
right to suspend the individual and require additional testing. That 
way, if there was a brain injury, for example, we wouldn’t say, you 
had a CAT scan, you know, a few months ago, and we are going 
to still use that CAT scan; we are going to send them for more so- 
phisticated tests, including neurological exams, for example. 

Ms. CuBiN. And how likely is a doctor to actually do that. I mean 
I know as much about boxing as I have seen in movies and tele- 
vision, so forgive my naivete. But how likely is a doctor to do that 
if the situation is marginal? I mean is he going to throw the towel 
in — which is 1 thing I know 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes. 
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Ms. CUBIN. [continuing] or not? 

Mr. Schwartz. You mean as far as 

Ms. CUBIN. I mean if it is a marginal situation whether a doctor 
will disqualify someone from fighting because he suspects that 
there may be a dangerous condition. 

Mr. Schwartz. Well, previous Federal legislation formed Fight 
Fax, which is a national suspension agency, so when I suspend 
somebody, they can’t fight anyplace in the United States, as long 
as that State is following the guidelines. As far as whether or not 
that boxer should compete again, that is whether my association, 
hopefully, helps, because what we try to do is educate doctors. 
There is a lot of doctors who really don’t understand boxing medi- 
cine. You don’t grab a 

Ms. CuBiN. Right. 

Mr. Schwartz, [continuing] local, emergency-room doctor and 
say, hey, listen. We will give you a ringside seat; enjoy yourself It 
is identifying things before they happen 

Ms. CUBIN. Yes. 

Mr. Schwartz, [continuing] before the catastrophe occurs. This 
is a dangerous sport, inherently dangerous. People are going to get 
injured; people are going to die. But if we do the best that we can, 
we can ignorantly minimize that risk. 

Ms. CuBiN. I am going to switch to Ms. Stevens for just a sec- 
ond — excuse me — Ms. Torres for just a second. Forgive me. And 
then, I want to come back to you if I have time. 

But you state that — you stated in your testimony that there is 
need for a pension plan for boxers. In view of the fact that their 
career life is so short, what kind of a pension plan do you rec- 
ommend? Or how would that work? I hear people complain all the 
time — I mean all the time — about the exorbitant wages that are 
paid to professional athletes. I mean big time. But when you con- 
sider that they are — you know, that their career might be 5 years — 
or 2, even, maybe 10, maybe that is one of the reasons that — or 
part of the reason that these exorbitant salaries are paid. What do 
you recommend for boxers? 

Ms. Torres. Well, first of all, that was not my testimony, but 
I 

Ms. CuBiN. Oh. 

Ms. Torres. It was Mr. Stevens. 

Ms. Gubin. Was that yours, Mr. Stevens? 

Ms. Torres. But I would like to answer it anyway. 

Ms. Gubin. Would you both, please? 

Ms. Torres. Okay. First of all, the IBF does have a pension pro- 
gram. It is run, almost, as a mandatory TO planner/40 IK plan. For 
boxers competing in title fights, unless they show us that they have 
a similar plan of some sort, the IBS collects 2 percent of their 
purse, and it is put into a plan that is structured by a financial 
institution. And of course, the rules for taking the money out are 
very different because of the short life span of the boxer’s career. 
They have to be in the plan a certain number of years. They have 
to be a certain age, but the age is not 59V2. It is more like 35. So 
the IBF does have a pension program. When I hear that 

Ms. Gubin. That is just for title fights? 

Ms. Torres. Yes, it is. 
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Ms. CuBiN. So other boxers, then, don’t have 

Ms. Torres. Well, this is 

Ms. CUBIN. [continuing] that kind of pension. 

Ms. Torres. And like I said, it is an enforced 40 IK- type plan. 
Other boxers can set up their own, but we don’t force them to. It 
is almost a big brother attitude that we are taking, and we have 
been criticized for it. I don’t know how one would structure a pen- 
sion plan for boxers, other than perhaps, you know, having the 
boxer contribute some, maybe the promoter. I don’t know. 

Ms. CuBiN. May Mr. Stevens take a stab at that, too? 

Mr. Stearns. You have extra 3 minutes because you waived your 
opening statement. 

Ms. CuBiN. That is right. I do. 

Mr. Stevens. I don’t even know — I will get some minutes back. 
I don’t think it will take that long. I really don’t know what the 
format would be. That is not my area of expertise. But I do know, 
having been around this business and sport for the amount of time 
I have been around it, that is does need a pension plan. And I — 
like I said in my testimony, it needs it for all of the licensees that 
make boxing a full-time profession. If I might — Marvin Mitchell in 
baseball, when they were talking about free agency and different 
things that most sport didn’t have — and I think it was the — Kurt 
Flood was the first test case. He was a center fielder for the St. 
Louis Cardinals. And they got a label lawyer like a Marvin Mitch- 
ell to come in and to figure out how to apply things that modern 
athletes needed that the owners weren’t giving them. 

Ms. CuBiN. And who should be responsible to do that? 

Mr. Stevens. Well, I think 

Ms. CuBiN. Would it be the Federal Commission if they 

Mr. Stevens. I think if there is 

Ms. CuBiN. [continuing] if the bill passes? Or who should it be — 
quickly please because 

Mr. Stevens. I think if there were a national commission, that 
is one of the things that they should concern themselves with, is 
finding out from different experts how to make a pension system 
work. I don’t think it is not doable. I think it is very doable. That 
money has to come from somewhere. It probably has to come from 
the licensees themselves — a good part of it. 

Ms. CuBiN. Well, some of it, yes. 

Mr. Stevens. But they do that 

Ms. CuBiN. Dr. Schwartz 

Mr. Stevens, [continuing] they do that in other industries. 

Ms. CUBIN. Thank you. Dr. Schwartz, do you feel that the med- 
ical standards that are supported by the American Association of 
Ringside Physicians go far enough to protect the health of the box- 
ers? And if you don’t, what additional suggestions would you have? 

Mr. Schwartz. No, I think they do. I mean 

Ms. CuBiN. Okay. 

Mr. Schwartz, [continuing] this was put together by the Medical 
Advisory Board of the ABC and then ratified by the — our organiza- 
tion. Just let me say one quick thing: the kids pay for these tests. 
That is another issue. So we may charge $2,000 for the tests 

Ms. CUBIN. Yes. 
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Mr. Schwartz, [continuing] and they may be getting $800 a 
fight. They got 

Ms. CuBiN. Well, that was another question 

Mr. Schwartz. They got to fight 3 fights 

Ms. CUBIN. [continuing] I was going to ask. 

Mr. Schwartz, [continuing] to break even, so what I would like 
to see — and again 

Ms. CuBiN. Yes. 

Mr. Schwartz, [continuing] I am — my only goal here is the 
health and safety, but if there is some way that this legislation at- 
taches — for example, a percent — to form medical centers to do this 
testing, so the kids don’t have to pay for it, a lot of this will be 
much easier for them, and they could take home more of their 
money. 

Ms. CuBiN. Yes. It seems like the structure of this sport is just 
very unhealthy compared to the structure of other professional 
sports. Ms. Torres — well, I am just about out of time, but you look 
like you wanted to answer the last question that — I guess you don’t 
remember, so — and neither do I, so that is — I yield back. 

Mr. Stearns. All right. Gentlelady yields back. Ms. Blackburn is 
recognized. 

Ms. Blackburn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you to 
each of you for taking your time to visit with us today and to have 
this discussion. 

Ms. Torres, I think I want to begin my questioning with you, and 
I think it was interesting that Dr. Schwartz mentioned baseball, 
football, and NASCAR. I come from Tennessee. We know a lot 
about NASCAR in Tennessee, and we know that if a driver races 
at Daytona and then goes over into Tennessee and races at Bris- 
tol — that NASCAR has some clear rules, some very clear rules, re- 
garding the condition of the car and the equipment that is on the 
track, the health of the driver. And the Federal Government does 
not see a need to get involved because NASCAR, Major League 
Baseball, football do a pretty good job of taking care of this situa- 
tion on their own. 

Now, I am going to — I want to go back to what you were — we 
were talking about the need for this and need for the legislation 
and what drives the need for the legislation, and I find it incredibly 
curious that you are here on behalf of the 2 organizations. And why 
in the world could the sanctioning bodies not get together and 
agree on what is in the best interest of this sport and do their own 
non-Federal, national commission to instill and enforce medical 
standard and to create and maintain their own national data base 
of fighters and to address some of these contract issues. 

What are the constraints here, and why is — why are you choos- 
ing to not come together? Why do the organizations choose to not 
come together and do this? Why has it not happened? 

Ms. Torres. The other 2 — the International Boxing Federation is 
headquartered in the United States. The World Boxing Association 
is headquartered in Venezuela. The World Boxing Commission is 
headquartered in Mexico City. They — the organizations that are 
outside of this country are in the process of understanding Federal 
legislation to begin with. They are studying the portions of the Mu- 
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hammad Ali Act that they have to comply with, and they are com- 
plying with it. 

I think that even if the organizations were to get together and 
to come up with standards, they wouldn’t have any way to enforce 
them in the various States. They wouldn’t have an enforcement 
mechanism for certain things. 

They do have — the organization has rules for bouts; it has rules 
for certain medical testing; and it does enforce those. 

Ms. Blackburn. And you think, even though States like my 
State that has a boxing and racing commission, that you could not 
enforce those? They would not be enforced? 

Ms. Torres. I think there would a difficult time enforcing certain 
things. There are standards that the organizations have that are 
enforced and that — they have the ability to say. If you don’t do X, 
Y, and Z, and you don’t — for example, we have a second-day weigh- 
in, at this point, for champion fights to ensure that the boxer has 
not gained more than 10 percent over the contract weight, so that 
you don’t have two fighters in the room with a, you know, 25-pound 
weight difference. And we have the ability to say to the boxer. If 
you do not go along with this, and you refuse to attend the second- 
day weigh-in, the fight will not be for our title. The fight will go 
on 

Ms. Blackburn. All right. Thank you. Thank you. Dr. Schwartz, 
she has just mentioned, you know, the U.S., Venezuela, Mexico 
City — I read, recently, Mike Tyson is training in Australia. And I 
think we all remember — I know, growing up, I remember the Joe 
Frasier/Muhammad Ali Thriller in Manila fight — so do you think 
that it would be possible to enforce some of these regulations on 
an international basis? Do you think that we would be able to see 
enforcement, or are we going to see — if we try to enforce, are we 
going to see more matches leaving the U.S. and going to other 
countries, and then we will just be viewing that over TV here? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes. The money is in the United States, so it is 
never going to be an issue that you are going to have that many 
of the — that many championship fights out of the country. The only 
way we could enforce the international aspect is through the sanc- 
tioning bodies. If the sanctioning body goes into an area — like for 
example in Thailand — and says that each boxer needs to have 
these medical tests, or else the fight doesn’t go on, at the very 
least, the championship fights will. As far as the under-card, we 
don’t have any control in that. What I am trying to do is, obviously, 
increase the number of people in my organization to include inter- 
national members, but it is hard enough to do it in this country for 
me, than, you know, to go across the world and try to enforce these 
regulations at this time. 

Ms. Blackburn. Do other countries have national boxing com- 
missions? 

Mr. Schwartz. Most do. England, United Kingdom, obviously 
has a very good boxing commission; but there are boxing commis- 
sions all around the world, and the sanctioning bodies could talk 
better about that, because they deal with them on a more regular 
basis. 

Ms. Blackburn. Okay. I thank you. 
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Mr. Stevens, if a boxing commission was created, do you foresee 
an eventual progression where States that currently have active 
commissions — like in Tennessee where we have an active commis- 
sion — do you see that they would disband those commissions? Or 
would that be your expectation that they would slowly start to 
place the sole responsibility for sanctioning boxing with the Federal 
Commission? 

Mr. Stevens. I think that the State commissions should retain 
their autonomy. The problem that we have is that we don’t have 
any enforce mechanism, so they created — the Federal Government 
did when they created the Boxing Professional Safety Act and the 
Muhammad Ali Boxing Reform Act — they created minimum stand- 
ards, and they sanctioned — or the sanctified the Association of Box- 
ing Commissions to set up a lot of the standards we are now talk- 
ing about. But the ABC has no enforcement capability, so the 
States don’t feel completed to follow their guidelines. Many do; 
some don’t. I think a national commission would want to use the 
States as a fabulous resource and let the States self-regulate and 
only jump in when they needed to. In other words, make the States 
comply with the minimum standards, whether it is about medical 
or about rules and regulation or whether it is about the business 
of boxing, and use those States to assist you. Without the States, 
you — I mean the job, the task, would be enormous. It would require 
hundreds of people, a tremendous amount of man-hours. We need 
the States. I think that if you consider a bill, the States should re- 
tain their autonomy. They should be used as a tool to assist the 
national commission and that, at least, the national commission 
would have enforcement power. That is what we are missing. 

Ms. Blackburn. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield 
back. 

Mr. Stearns. I thank you. Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I want to thank the 
panel for giving me a lot of information I didn’t know about boxing. 
I appreciate that. 

Doctor, I would like to start with you. In terms of the things that 
your organization 

Mr. Schwartz. Sure. 

Mr. Murphy, [continuing] and physicians are looking at in box- 
ers to determine their suitability for a match, do you — you named 
a number of things that are done on a physical exam and reviewing 
things — et cetera for them. Are there any measures that are done 
to also look at other functions besides that that might show up on 
an eye exam or a physical exam — for example, behavioral learning, 
changes in them, too, over time? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes. As the sport has evolved and our organiza- 
tion has been more active — and again, as a non-for-profit organiza- 
tion, we don’t have the funding, and there is not a lot of money in 
boxing to do research and studies, there are a select few number 
of individuals who are looking at this. We have one company, for 
example, that is putting things in gloves to measure the impact for 
us. We may be able to use that information over 10 to 15 to 20 
years to determine how much impact one fighter could take before 
they develop brain damage. There is blood tests now that may indi- 
cate whether somebody is prone to develop dementia as they get 
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older. We may be able to preclude those individuals from com- 
peting. There are neuropsych testing — following somebody when 
they start their career, a year later, 2 years later, and we start to 
see a decline, perhaps we could stop them from competing so that 
they don’t develop this putralistic dementia down the line. 

Mr. Murphy. So for example, you would be able to with the 
neuropsych — and I am a psychologist, myself. You would be looking 
at such things as changing intellectual functioning, language func- 
tioning, visual/perceptual — other things of that nature that might 
affect someone’s ability, when they are done with their boxing 
years, to even hold a job? 

Mr. Schwartz. Right. Well, as you probably know, there are so 
many different levels of neuropsych testing. Some of the new ones 
that are coming out actually could work with a Palm, and you 
could do it in a 5-minute or 10-minute exam. The problem is, with- 
out the standardization, without the enforcement power, and with- 
out the funding, we can’t do these things. So then, once again, 
these fighters go off; they have their career for maybe 2, 5, or 10 
years, and then 30, 40 years later, you hear that they are de- 
mented and living in a nursing home with no money. And it is 
wrong. 

Mr. Murphy. My — and like our concerns even about youth sports 
and concussions that children may receive and those issues. 

Now, let me ask this — and a question for all of the panel here. 
As in any sport, there is a lot of pressure to make money, not only 
for the individuals participating, but those who are the promoters, 
and obviously for media and other venues that may be hosting a 
match, and there is a lot of pressure among those. I am assuming 
media is going to put an event on either Pay-Per-View or broad- 
cast, they would want events to be done in a certain way. And I 
am wondering, along those lines, when we have all of these mul- 
tiple commissions throughout the States or the tribes, et cetera, is 
there enough power, enough authority, among the States to stand 
up to pressure from promoters and other forces to really follow by 
the rules in a way that assures the safety of the fighters? Any of 
you? Yes, Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Stevens. I don’t want to speak for the other State commis- 
sions, but in New York — I mean we are it. We — let me just go back 
a second. 

Generally, as a general rule, when a fight is televised, the pro- 
moter receives what is known as a rights fee, so the promoter who 
is licensed by whatever State the event is taking place in, he is 
paid a sum of money from the network, and he gives the rights to 
that network so that they can broadcast it. 

When a fight is brought to a particular site, especially a casino, 
the promoter is also hoping to get a site fee. And those are the two, 
basic revenue streams for a promoter, the rights fee and a site fee. 
When you hear the expression a club show, there is generally no 
site fee. That means the promoter is selling tickets. When he is at 
a casino, he gives up the right to sell tickets in exchange for a fixed 
amount of money. 

Mr. Murphy. My concern is with — I don’t know what those site 
fees would be or what some of those other fees would be. What 
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kind of levels are we talking about? If somebody is going to be 
broadcast, what would the promoter be getting there? 

Mr. Stevens. It could be anywhere from Fox SportsNet or ESPN. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, what kind of money would we be talking 
about? 

Mr. Stevens. You could — well, listen. EPSN, which a few years 
ago was paying $150,000 for what they call their ESPN-1 Inter- 
national Show, $150,000. Eventually, they moved the boxing to 
ESPN-2, and they were paying approximately $60,000. And I have 
heard, as of late, that they have been asking the promoters to basi- 
cally subsidize their rights fee, and I think it is down to about 
$15,000, and they are asking — this isn’t as current information as 
you need; but we are in the ballpark. And they are asking them 
to subsidize some of the programming with sponsors. 

Mr. Murphy. I am just wondering, overall here, as we are look- 
ing at whether it is keeping States doing this or using a national 
commission here, if a value of the national commission is to have — 
as you mentioned there is not — maybe no enforceability with some 
of these State and tribal groups. Now, and what I am trying to find 
out is, will the Federal cloud be enough and are there instances 
where promoters and casinos and media is putting a lot of pressure 
on to, say, make the fight go on, even if someone isn’t physically 
ready. 

Mr. Stevens. The Federal legislation would be enough, if — when 
who — whatever group the Federal Government decides to make the 
commissioners or the executive directors, if there is enforcement of 
the action that they take, which would mean in many instances, 
spending money and having legal enforcement. If there is no en- 
forcement, people are going to do what they do, knowing 

Mr. Murphy. So right now 

Mr. Stevens, [continuing] there is no repercussions. 

Mr. Murphy. Right now, Mr. Stevens — and Ms. Torres, I would 
like your responses, too. Right now, the way things exist with the 
States and tribes and without that kind of power of enforcement, 
is it possible, does it happen — or potentially happen — that there 
could be tremendous pressure that would still have boxers fighting 
who may not be ready, who, neuropsychologically, neurologically, 
physically, to go ahead and do this for the sake of money? Does this 
happen? 

Ms. Torres. Well, I am sure it does happen. I am sure that some 
of the boxers may be their own worst enemies. I mean they may 
want to fight when they really shouldn’t be fighting because they 
want to earn money. I don’t know how much influence a national 
commission is going to have on some of the economics involved in 
site fees and in promoting fights. I don’t know that that would nec- 
essarily be part of your function. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, I am — there is a commercial on television 
now, promoting a certain community where — you know, what goes 
there — what goes on there, stays there. 

Ms. Torres. Yes, I know that community. 

Mr. Murphy. And I find it — actually, I find it pretty degrading 
to the gentleman who is a boxer there, who doesn’t know who he 
is or what he is doing or what happened the night before. That is 
yes, come on. He is ready; let us go. I don’t find that amusing be- 
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cause I think that is heyond what the sport should he doing. I 
mean fighting can he a fun sport, but if it is to the point where 
they are saying here is this gentleman who doesn’t even know what 
is going on in the world, physically is clearly, pretty seriously in- 
jured, but I just wondered, for the sake of money, are people just 
saying let him go and he is just an expendable human being and 
who cares? 

Ms. Torres. Well, I that can be overcome by the enforcement of 
the medical standards. And unfortunately, sometimes you can see 
a change in a boxer over the course of only a year. We had a situa- 
tion with litigation with a boxer, and he is in our office, and we 
deposed him twice. The next time I saw him on television, he was 
slurring his words, which was not happening before. So I think, as 
Dr. Schwartz said, there has to be at least yearly check-ups of 
these boxers. And I apologize if it looked like I was making fun of 
that commercial. I have not seen the one with the boxer. 

Mr. Murphy. I hope you get to see it because I don’t think it is 
a good one for the sport. 

Mr. Stevens. Can I just make 1 comment, if I may? Bernard 
Hopkins said to me recently that the boxers need somebody to save 
them from themselves, and I think that is where the physicians 
and these strong commissions — I am never concerned about a com- 
mission like New York or New Jersey or Connecticut, because they 
are going to do the right thing. So as far as can States enforce 
themselves? Yes. Certain States and jurisdictions and commissions 
can. The majority do not, and that is the problem. 

Mr. Stearns. The gentleman’s time has expired, and we have 
finished our questioning. I want to thank the witnesses. I think we 
had the 1996 Professional Boxing Safety Act we passed. We, I 
think, brought out some interesting points about this bill we have. 
I think. Dr. Schwartz, you are to be commended for starting this 
American Association of Professional Ringside Physicians. I think 
that is very impressive, and if we could get you to get it inter- 
national that would help, too. I know you have your hands full. 

But I think that it is continuing in our mind that the boxing 
community is not doing that it — that we feel it should, and perhaps 
there might be a need for Federal regulation, much like the Profes- 
sional Boxing Safety Act. So we are willing to work with you. We 
are willing to move this very general bill, as pointed out by you 
folks — it is not specific — to see if we can find some happy medium 
and pass it. 

So I will conclude the hearing on that positive note. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. John McCain, a United States Senator from the 

State of Arizona 

Thank you, Chairman Stearns, for holding this hearing to discuss the need for 
boxing reform and your bill, the United States Boxing Commission Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been a boxing fan for nearly fifty years, and while I have 
derived great joy from watching the sweet science, all too often I have been sad- 
dened and dismayed by the lack of integrity that has weakened professional box- 
ing — called by many the “red light district” of professional sports. Of particular con- 
cern to me is the treatment of the sport’s athletes. With rare exception, professional 
boxers come from the lowest rung on our economic ladder. They are the poorest and 
least educated among us, and the most exploited athletes in our nation. 
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Congress has made efforts to protect professional boxers before. The Professional 
Boxing Safety Act of 1996 and the Muhammad Ali Boxing Reform Act of 2000 estab- 
lished uniform health and safety standards for professional boxers, as well as basic 
protections for boxers against the sometimes coercive, exploitative, and unethical 
business practices of promoters, managers, and sanctioning organizations. Unfortu- 
nately, ineffective and inconsistent oversight of professional boxing has contributed 
to the continuing scandals, controversies, unethical practices, and unnecessary 
deaths in the sport. Further legislative action is needed. 

One very important step we could take to better protect boxers and the integrity 
of professional boxing is to establish a Federal regulatory entity to oversee profes- 
sional boxing and set basic uniform standards for certain aspects of the sport. Pro- 
fessional boxing remains the only major sport in the United States that does not 
have a strong, centralized association, league, or other regulatory body to establish 
and enforce uniform rules and practices. Because a powerful few benefit greatly 
from the current system of patchwork compliance and enforcement of Federal boxing 
law, a national selfregulating organization — though preferable to Federal govern- 
ment oversight — is not a realistic option. Many in professional boxing have con- 
cluded that the only rational solution is an effective and accountable Federal boxing 
commission. 

The Professional Boxing Amendments Act of 2005, which I introduced in January; 
the House companion bill introduced in February by Congressmen King, Osborne, 
and Pickering; and your own bill all would establish United States Boxing Commis- 
sions that perform substantially similar functions. I am very pleased that we all 
agree on the need for a Federal boxing commission. 

Mr. Chairman, the troubles that plague the sport of professional boxing under- 
mine its credibility in the eyes of the public and — more importantly — compromise 
the health and safety of boxers. I believe that the creation of a Federal boxing com- 
mission would effectively curb these problems. In the last Congress, the Senate 
passed by unanimous consent a bill identical to the Professional Boxing Amend- 
ments Act of 2005, and this year I expect quick action to approve the act, beginning 
with a Senate Commerce Committee executive session in the very near future to 
vote on the legislation and report it to the full Senate. I am hopeful that your com- 
mittee and the entire House of Representatives too will pass legislation that estab- 
lishes a United States Boxing Commission and helps to improve the health and 
safety protections for professional boxers. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this hearing. 
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